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EDUCATION IN THE i KINDERGARTEN 


LACK Of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING ©: 
HAS BEEN THE CAUSE OF A GREAT WASYE 


OF TIME TO PUPILS. 
THE PRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


SCHOOL SYSTEM CONSIDERED AND THE 


TuPLUENCES THAT CO! JPRIBUTED TO THE 
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in ancient times when moral and physical training con=. 
stituted the chief end of education anong the creeks and pravery 
for the s-ke of her national welirare was considered a necessary 
quaifvication for Roman cltizonship, the loss which resulted | 
fran crude methods applied in education was not readily ae or 
folt, 


ving the centuries which followed, when the Christian. 


church limited education to a certain few whose duty it wee 20 tie 


romulgate Church Prats ang when Lenorenece was eran re rorer= 
P & p 


* 


able to inteiitisence, there was canparatively little waste in pois 
of tine or in methous employed, because Little was attonpted, = 
Later, however, besinuing with the thirteenth century, tho oe 


rind began to emerge Tran tiie darkness that had so Long. envelop= | 


ed it, and +o evince adesire fora «nowiLedge of ancient Litoxr _ 


te - 


ature and art, From this tine forth a spir ph isa charace- 


terizes individual liffo, and ed ation agsunes - = gitrerent as- 


“ : co ay. - ; i : eek oe 
pect, Phe strength or a nation. is reessnized to have its sources 
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in the inteisigones o¢ its ceopie, and popular sducation nas been 
fostered, Thas civilization has boen a growth commensurate at 
aid times with the intellisence of thse people, 

Duucrtionedl S;stcms have becn made to incorporate more 


. 


amd more subjects until at the present day we are burde: mite with 


over-crowded curriculums, operated by social organisns that make 


systems so complex that much waste in tine ana in money” is the - 
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One thing that concerns us greatly at the , prosent Gay 


is how to ascertain the best methods for imparting instruction | 


ey er ee 


in order to accomplish the greatest anount of degee Le a. given== 
character in ths least possible tine, | 
It is my purpose in treating this subject to point out 
Sane oF the dex fects in educational systems of the present, and 
, 


in the methods employed in teaching, and as far as I cans ‘to buee 


s0St a renedy in cach case, 
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EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 


The educational principles which lie at the foundation 
of the kindergarten system of instruction are too frequently lost 


sight of by teachers, and great waste of time is the result, What. 


he pupil in physdcal and mental 


es 


is still worse, the progress of t 


development is really retarded, 


The eager desire for something new and attractive, which. 
at the present day is characteristic of many teachers engaged in. * 
‘Primary and Secondary education, iforidhacsts obtains to a great 
extent, in the kincergarten, , 

The desire to please children, Simply to have them en- 
saged in exercises pleasing to themselves and entertaining to : 
others, or to koep then engaged in attractive play in order to 
keep them busy, is umworthy of any one who attempts to carry out 
the comprehensive scheme of human development formulated by Froe- 


pel, 


It is doubtful winether in the invention or new games and 
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plays since the time ao Froebel a strict adherence to tie princi- 
pie&as laid cown in his work has aiways been maintained, 

The new conditions, so difverent, many of them, from 
those that exited in Froebel's day, make it necessary to invent 
new games ana plays, by means or which the youthrul mind may be 
trained in the right direction, and the perceptive faculties awak- 
ened along the lines of thought which Bhbka be in harmony withcdeel 
surroundings, | | 

Any training that does not awaken creative activity, de- 


volop the aesthetic sense, provide for the development of every — 


faculty in its earlies stages, develop physival life anu seek £0 << 

put a child in touch in ey department of ‘gurrouncing life and —~ 

hit. is not in harmony with the principles upon which the. 

system is rounded, ee 
WASTE RESULTING FROM THE ENPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 


WHO ARE NOT IN SYMPATHY WITH CEILD NATURE, 


However well a teacher may understand the principles in- 
volved in the Kindergarten system of training, or however weil she 
may understand the laws that controlimental activity in the acqui- 


sition of knowledge, yet if she tacks that sympathy and quality of 


mind and character which are hecessary to gain the conti- 


dence end the arvections: of children, her efforts at training vill 


in a great moasure prove to be iailures, 

In all the stages of educational aes chiidrem 
must be led, not driven; and in the earlisst stage of school life 
this is especially true. Bhe teacher hat cannot bring hessel? 


into close relationship with children and enter into all of their 


activities with interest and sympathy wilb f2il to icad them, and 


will prove gf eriee rather than a help to their progress, 
Proebel in his teaching saw that his great preceptor, 
| Pestalozzi, failed to recognize that children of the same AGC, 
when brought together with a view to their, eaucation, evinced 
such confidence in each other, growing out of their mutual de- 


sires and natural inclinations, that peoLe esntess ive faculties 


were more readily developed than when’ an att sempt was made to teach 


them separately by an adult. From this reason it wouid seem that 


the younger the teacher, professionally and naturally qualified 
for the work, the greater the degree of success is likelf to be, 
Since the greater the disparity in the azes of the teacher and 


of the children, the less they have in conmon in respect to their 


natural inclinations and cuesires, 
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The neglect of play and ci’ games, and the substitutio 
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=O DG sducelaiiphatoa in a most pleasing and agreeable manner, = Proow = 


work ‘of the primary school, but rather to develop all of the pow= - 


of what is caliied work by some kincergarten teachers, because of 
their inability to sympathize with childish conceptions, leads to 
a waste of efforton the part of the teacher, and is likely to 
biunt the sense of children, The nature of children at this early 
age 1s opposed to any ite tixs mental restrain or fixed atten- . 
tion upon a matter for a longs period of time. Besides,this, the 
purpose for which tie Kindergarten was institutued is frustrated 
under such circumstances, The Kinuergarten is a place in which 
children snoulc find their greatest happiness; a place where the 


entire child nature may have free and unlimited scope in which. 


‘bel's Lacan wet So prepare little children speciaily for the 
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ers of the child in pleasing activity; so that in after years each 
Paculty, being under the control of the will, the sic ied vk oes 
knowledge will become easy and pleasant, 
TIME SPENT IN DOING WHAT IS NOT UNDERSTOOD IS WASTED, 
“we learn to do by doing® it is true, but we iearn by 
doing what we understand, 
‘hese is doubtices much using in aii the grades of ele- 


Ontary sclioscis especlaliiy, that is not understood, and this is 
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particularly the case in the Kindergarten, The lack of a clear 
and distinct conception of the subject matter uncer cousitionation 
dectrives the ciild of ideas and makes him the receptacle of words 
only. 
fine, surroundings of the child furnish his field Por dis=- 
COVELY y aan Ms source from which he must draw all his rake 
4 es : qlee 
How shall he get this knowledge? By intelligent effort on his 
part, If the proper name for a thing is not given to him he wild 
‘invent one for himself, or accept anything that may be suggested 
oy others, ss : eee 
In their inwemodueidon at nature, ie young children ssa 
: s Re ey 
take cognizance of the general otitline of objects, and do“not 
readily see the minor d@ifrerences in appearance that serve to 
distinguish one from another; and for this reason young chilaren 
accept a visual symbol for a thing, and to everything chan aes 
bears a resemblance to this symbol, they give the same name, Ay 
Stalk or corn isa tree to them, and any quadruped is a Cat, a 
Gog, or a horse, according as its size may inuicate to them, these 
being the animals with which they are ramiliar, The child must 
have nanes for things witi: which he becomes acquainted, anc by ail 
means he shoulu have the right names, if we would save him trouble 
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and lave him see the true relation of one thing to another, 
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What the child necds is:some one to dead him in the right path 
in his acquisition or knowledge, ee WORIA about him is a con= 
fused mass, He is anxious to inquire into it, to learn its parts, 
and to attach a name to each part, that he may Febognise it when 
he sees it again, 

No training in the Kindergarten is justifiable simply 
for the reason that it seems to satisfy and piease child nature, 
It must do more than this, It must so guide the child in ail his 
investigations that he may obtain clear and accurate concepts of 
“the objects represented in the thing in which he finds interest 
‘and arusement, The limitation of a child's mind, due to lack of 
experience, makes childish fancy sO free that if Lert to itseir, 
without guidance, many of his images will be vende ene indistinct. 

hrs, Endora L. Hailman, in her address bofore the Inter- 
national Congress of Eduvation, held in Chicago in 1893, said:- 

"I never visit Kindergartens without being convinced of their ink 

jurious effects upon the children of an overdose of Pairy mi eerys 
and stories in which symbolism is overdrawn," Prom the many exam- 
ples given by lirs, Hailman to lilustrate tills point, I quote one 
which was a conversation between two Kindergarten teachers, The 


first one said, “Our games are aifrerent from ail otiers, our 
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words are usually ori 


jnal with the Kiaderzartner's inge enuity, as= 
sisted at all times by the children, They ite for the most pa od 
descriptive of natural theaituas aps Yor instance, crystalization, 
evaporation, -freczing;, rsdiation, and so on, The children in 
these ganes personate | he papticles of matver in their activities. 
they are in turn, particles DeLee’ the game being to form theme 
‘selves into snow crystals, or in portraying evaporation, some: of 
“the.ghizaren are clothes-props, and stand with arms extended to 
support the drying clothes, while others are dancing sun rays that 
kiss the particles ot moisture and bear than away to the blue sky 


beyond, * 


"But," said tho second Kindergartnor *thile “no objection 
: should be made to a natural ang agreeable way ot scientific inn #3 
struction, notably through plays involving scientific a. sti 
tt es that we snould be absolutely true to fact. ane it 
is not always possible to imitate natural phenomena with tne 
movements of the body; and if it were, it is a ehivechints anf un- 
poetic representation of a marvellously exquisite phenomenan, In™ 
the case of evaporation the perticles must fly upward in order to” 
bo true to life. Suniight coes not uance, but radiates, In re- 


gard to the kissing of the particies away, this may be a pretty 


ne 
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poetical conception, but should not be taught as a scientific 
truth, nor aiong with a scientific truth, It endangers the child{s. 
intelléctual integrity to confuse symbolism with scientific truth, 


in short, especially in intercourse with children, I believe in 


Greatiy moved, the first Kindergartner now replied, 
"How citierent you are irom us, Now, when we speak of @ frozen 
brook we say: ‘The water is aslieep,* $When the wind blows the _ 
branches of the tree we say:' It whispers to the teaves;' and 
when in autumn the leaves fall to the ground, we never say that 
they ‘drop, or are biown from the trees; but that 'Mother Earth 
calls them to cover her baby roots she help keep them verre 


they are asleep in their brown bed waiting for the brook to wake. . 


- up again,'" “Oh, No," she added with a sudden burst of eloquence; 


. 


"We never call thifigs by their reali names, * 


.Such improper training of tne imagination of young 
children is a hindrance to mental growth and a waste of time, 
Things should be called by their NaUues, "Pretty poetical con- 
cértions", so necessary to give grace and beauty to sched: aii are 
a hindrance to success in Kinuergarten instruction, from the fact 


wnat they convey wrong impressions, 
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The imagination should be developed along lines of the 
child's natural imaginative activity. The manifestations of nat- - 
ura. should be clothed in such language as wili convey to a child 
a proper conception of the actual state or condition of things. 
This is the axe when the child's mind is most active, The know- 

ledge that he has already ebitr da makes him eager to obtain . 
more knowledge, and as the mind grows only upon what 1s digested, 
it follows as a rational conclusion that all Pood for thought 
Should be carefully limited to the child's comprehension and the 
stage of ie tavancenant | To attempt to give the child Pees 


sions by means of figurative language is to lead him to.draw er=- — 


roneous conclusions concerning facts. He is not yet ready for 3 
abstract thinking, but must be limited to the concrete thing, and 
taught ec it as it really is. Again, such expressions aS We, 
have quoted do not convey ideas to a child, and hence cannot make 
him more intelligent. The child loses the opportunity to eke the 
discovery for himseif ee eauke increase his power and zeal for 


investigation, and give him facts of which he can make use in the 


further acquisition of knowledge, 
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Acx Os PROPESSIONAL PRALILG OF TEACHERS HAS 


EEEN Tite CAUSE OF A GREAT WASTE Of TIME TO PUPILS, 
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Q:¢ of the important. problems that has conrronted lead-= 

ers in euucational thought in ali civilized countries since we 
: : Se - pee 

teaching has oécsme a profession i8 that of obtaining an adequate” 
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supply of properly qualified teachers 8 eee ee eee 


In somé of the older countries of burope and inv ‘the = 


sreater attention has been gi iven ‘to the 


ee 


provinces of Canada, much 


trainings of teachers for professional work than in ont 


and (rom this fact it is jenera ally conceded that the schools in 


Some parts Orfsurope are better tan wi0se oF Ame erica, zotter, 
qualified teachers are enabied to do much better work, and to ad-= 
vance pupils more vavidily in a siven time than is cone in most of 
aa fris 1s doubtless due to the fact that in tnese 


Pavored localities every person who dcsires to become a teacher 


% 
. 
must receive training in a school of pedagogy. Wo cortiflicate of 


a, 

. 

: ualification, whether it be from a high school or from a col- 
lege, or from the best University in the country wiil be ac bagtee 
as a guara antee that a person is eligible to a position to teach, 
Such certificate must be accompanied by a certificate from a traim 
ing college for teachers, | 

In a country where good citizenship stands for so much 


as it does in the United States, it is all-important that the edu- 


cation of our boys and girls should be such as to secure person- 


ae 


al responsibility in regard to the preservation of our free instth- 


tutions, and the perpetuation of our civil and religious iiberty, — 


i The kind of teaching that would insure these results calls for ae 
inn : special training on the part of the teacher, 


In our own country mach valuable time is lost and mea. _ 


: gre results are obtained by the enployment of persons who are not 
aaa prepared Yor ser work of teaching. Comparatively few of 
the teacners in our high schools and coileges have been profes- 
sionally trained to teach, Inteilectual kate and arti 
end a good moral character have beén considered sufficient quali-~ 

“pal fications for the work, In schools of iower grade a very limited 


knowledge of the subjccts to be taught, with little or no knowleds# 
whatever of mental activity, is ail ti:nt is necossary 


eosition to teach, 
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apprenticeship in ail branches of incustr 
have passed, and it is nowy necessary that a man shall know how 


to prosecute a work in which he secs Boerne, eee berore he obtains 


permission to do it, Lest the Zh oho oi his labors prove to be a= 


‘le Spel ales oa 


ldss in materd@lis as weil as a. disaproints rent in results, The < 


teacher who undertakes to teach without a clear idea of the ob*~.. 


% 


ject of education and a 2 proper conception of the work of the ed~ 


ucator, who has not an int imate knowledge of ct tild-mature, and who. 


has not made a study or tne results which cane from the experience. 
‘EC | peers 
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of other teachers, will prove to be a failure, — ot ayant 


Our Normal Schools are-*dcing much to renedy this Set OCR at 
anong the teachers of our primary and secondary schools, but they 
are not sufficiently numerous to meet the demand for betta teach= 


ers; nor is the system adopted by them senerally such as’ will oe 

eure the 
While it is true that New Enzland has taken. the lead in 

educational matters in this country, by the establishment of 


Stat WY = akan ?. + j 2 
states Normal schools for the training of teach re, yet in that 


‘Gx 
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civilization, founied upon a ie ah isle tone, is one oF ‘the best 


favored locality, only about thirty per cent oP the teachers have 
received special tciining for their work, and twolve por cent some 
training in city training schools, It is probable that the par- 


centage of teacners in other parts of the country that have re= 


oon 
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ceived no svecial training for their work is much saiteiokae Miho 
in New agland, 3} ‘Phis Lack of preparation is certainly a great” 
hinddance to the progrees of education, and entails an sito 
loss upon these who are taxed to pay ror ere v! ia aby ane 


fhe incroased interest, however, which at the present 


time manifests itself in every section of our country for a Beene 


eile A a: 


signs of a demand tor bottor teaching, 

The vormal schools have undertaken both to educate and 
train teachers for the WORK of teaching. a ee a question yet to 
besettled whether there shoula be a aibiatea or batereOkn respect 
to academic knowiedse and professional training in order to secure 

1.6 highest state of efficiency in the operator. Theoretically, 
it woulc seem that the pest training can be given by specially 
trained teachers in specia al schools, the sole aim of which is to 
prepare persons to teach, But it is very evident that if a full 


course of college or high school work is pursued by a person that 


a eeersnsesc anger eenaic= anu seen pea a a voces. air 
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intends to teach, with no reference to the application of the 


knowledge acquired, much time ») Will be wasted from the necessity- 


of pursuing a subsequent cours 


Lf -our higher institutions of iearning were ail equip 


ped with ¥ proPessionaily trained teachers tne methods used by them 


in benching, the skill which they manifezst in imparting instruc- 


tion, cannot fail to maxe an impression by means or which the time. 


ry 


or subsequent training necessary to rit one for teaching wili be 
much slortened, 
Since the Normal school curriculum does not embrace all 


the Bubjects tang ht <in the colleg se or the university, it cannot 


prepare teachers for these ener institutions, but ngtere a suffice 


dent manber of then properly distributed “retehout the states of 
our Union, they can prepare eee *s for the comron oeceka t: and 
what is generally characterized as tise higi: school of boroughs and. 
viliages. 

he coliege and the university should, by the estab= 
lishment of a department of pedagosy, prepare such atucents “as-a8s 
sire to become teachers in these higher institutions, State Super= 
intendcents,County-suserintendents and others waose educational 


work is of a high character, Chairs oi pedagogy, which are being 


aoe 
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esteblisnea in sone of our universities wiil, doubiless, prove a 
valuable aid in the investization oF educational problems, but 
these instructors ee give their puplis the skiil in teaching 
which comes rrom cractical work, -This should be “had by experience 
in classes probicks Bir the purpose, 


The school of practice usuaily attached to the normal 


school does Hot inten the best means by which such skill may be. 
obtained, If the normal schoolis located in a city, the children 
aes the schooLof practice are, as a rule, from the better classes @ 
society; habits of obedience have been acquired by home-training, 
and, as a consequence, they are respectful and attentive, So that ~ 
discipline becomes a matter of little moment , 2 

It is no wonder that many young teachers who, graduated 
and licensed to teach, because of the skill acquired in teaching 
in such schools as ti:¢se prove to be failures when they atvempt 
actualh teaching, 

Tf the test of etriciency were made $¢o depend upon the 
teacher's ability to gain the attention of children in presenting 
a subject in schools in difveront parts of the city, a great save 


time to pupils and of exrense to the pubilic woulu be the 


ees) 


of the teacher, that the, schools of practice, as a rule, are not 


x 


sufficiently larse to afford ample opportunity for all sraduates 
to gain the experience necessary to teach successfully. This is 
undoubtedly true, and will account partly for the deficiency, It 


would seem that the ouly experience that is o7 


o 


nuch Value as a 
Greperabion ror the work is to be gained in dirterent iocalities, 
and among cuiidren that represent a great varlety or home-train= — 
ing. | 

This exy rience could be had with little loss to the 
chilaven, as the regular teacher could assist the novice by giving 
eisdirections and hints =. aye serve a gooa end in gaining her- 
experience, Such. experience Shoula be gotten under the supervis-_ 
“Lon*of the principals of the airferent schools, who should report & 
to the principal of the normal school the progress made by the now 
ide acer and the sum of these Set eriences 2d an the dif- 
ferent schools taxen with the experience gained from tis Link oa 
opportunity in the pauuses of practice, should form the basis for 
judgment in classifying young teachers as to their merits or frit- 
ness for license to teach. This courss “fould be pursued in iarie 
cities where normal schools are Seneraliy stowed, 


It is to be feared that too much stress is in many cases 
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ald upontheory and ooservation, 5oti tieory and observation are 
WaluebliG aida for the inexperisncec teacie:, but both together 


will do little towards the preparation of a person to teach; prac@- 


tice is absolutely necessiry. Here again "we learn to do by do= 
ing,® but the teacher shoulu be aliowed to apply fumdamental . 


Mi nvienceprinciples in her,owm way. 
The sain to a teacher in her work resuiting from a con- _. 
scious attempt to imitate another, wiiil not compensate for the los 


of enthusiasm which characterizes the teicher who is thoroughly 


“interested in her work, and whose personality is brought to bear = = 


~with.all possible force upon it, An imitator of same one else 


‘loses much of her force, and tacks the opportunity to develop in- = 


‘erent qualities whic: may be superior to those she is trying'to —— 


~ imitate in others, 


ae 
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factory evidence of ability to teach and show a commendable zeal =. 


“in their work, there is little doubt of the security of their.po.. . 


cations, some maxe mistekes in their 


THE APPOINTLENT AND BHE RETENTION OF INCOMPETENT 
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pohitical, shou. so influence schcosl directors as to cause them 


to set aside their petter judgment, and arpoint teachers wnome thee 


know to be ine ivicient, It is doubtful whether unfair influences 


an be removed from any aut bor ity in which the appointment of 


iad 


, 


teachers imsy be vested, So Long, iowever, as teachers give satis-_ 


‘e 
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sitions,..But.in the ‘profess sion of teaching, as in all other avo- 
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destined to tail, possibly from idack of sympathy with ray ee arene or. 


lack of tact in dealing with human nature. The eralit ies neceseer 


+o make a successful teacher are not inherent in,all individuals, 


All that is tegaliy necessary for a candi@ate to teach 


EQ 


ertificate.or proficiency.in certain branches granted by a 


« 
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is 
poard of @eontroilers in a city or by a county superintendent in tie 
rural, ai strictes, 

Arter triel many feil,.andwi:oen such is the case in th 
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upon which they depend for a livelihood, School directors holding 


25, 


of the school rest upon the one that fails, there is little chance 


of a teacher being abie to retain her position ror any great 


length of time, as the business of the farmer and the peopie gen- 


erally in the rural districts is of a more independent nature — 
that of the people in cities; anu boards of directors, as a con= 
sequence, are entirely responsible Eor the appointuwents made and 
Por the ra@ ention of teaciers, 

| This, however, is not the cease, to a great extentgainuees: 


cities, Men who hold positions uncer the city goverrment, because 


- ©F services rendered in campaign work, find it an easy matter to - = 


become school directors; or, if already school directors, they ao- 


quire sufficient influence to secure a seneat es a position=—= 
positions of prorit or trust uncer the city goverment are seldou 
at-liberty to use their-own judgment PC BI bo. the eae 
missal of incompetent teachers. Occasionaily arn.-inerricient 
teacher is dismissed Prom her position, but if sic nas sufiicient- 
iy strong influsndée ai may be eiected to teachin in another aang 
ity of. the same city... This is the case where e central board and 

ea number. of local boards have control of the same schools. liere 


ig-a remedy. fo this sreat hindrance.to. tie cause of education, aid 


«=, 


if applied, would vesult ina great saving of time. to children who 
koe ill afford to lose ik {hams of the suort time they are -per- 
mitted to attend school, 

iL woulu mase.the-eligibility.of.a-perseon.to the office 
of school director depend upon his wlliingness and ability to ab- 


3 


tain a livelihood independently of thse city treasury; so that no 
man could be elected a school director who noids an orifice under’ 
the city goverment; or if serving as school director, be obliged 


to resign his position as such upon the acceptance oz such office, 


“There is another class of teachers, however, than those - 


‘just considered, who nave striven to‘keep abreast of tho times: 


and who have served in tneir capacity as educators, with zeal 


and fidelity; but who, because of many years of service, lack the 


entmisiasm an Giersy which they once possessed, Others again, 


not superanuated, through close application and intense earnest- 
ness in their work, being thoroughly conscious of the duty ae 
owe to those entrusted to their care, oreak down physically, anuare 
unable lonser to perform their duties as tcachers in an acceptable 
manner, Both of these classes oF tcaciers are fully aware. that 
they Cannot longer rencer tne services ti.eir otm good jucgment 


oO 


would arprove,. They are, uowever, now incapacitated Por proviuing 


> > 


~ 
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order’ Co* exist 


tO EcHeir“e’ to 


comand, 


SoreOL Soares Ac” eer e the fiends er euch 
often expressed and acted upon, even 
parmiey em Which 


very -ercat, -This state-of arfairs 


ist; 


Teachexs! 
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recornitison of 
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~ jek a ro + a rm he Fo o ah en 
erselives’ih any other srhore of" Life, 


sid gince it 


service of some kind in 


we 


STOSta “Pert erm 
§ .~eere-ts BAL enevShins for thhm:t6 ao," and” that. 1s 


teach with what Little resources they have eat their 


e. 


moethy Yor- such cases’ as these is not wanting in 


teachers, and it is 


such teachers are employed is recognized to be = 


should not be permitted to ex- 


Annaity Associations can do much to relieve 


though the loss to the com=_.. 


teachers, but they cannot provide for all cases == 


that sould, in justice to taachers and ti.e public, be provided 


thers ls no good reason why save teact 


cause or education, should be required to give a. 
Saiaries, smaii as they are, to'support others who 


. 


cived adequate compensation for the services they 


gradation of saisries is a comiendable feature in the 


exrerience in teaching, out it cses not go Par e- 


nerhaps, in the @erman system. The annual increase 


rs 4. for thes 


’ 


ra 


to 
oe 
ry 


in Saaarles shoula eitwie over a period of twenty-rive ycars, 
instead o7 iive years, as 1s the case in some cities; so that when 
a teacher finds that she is no longer avLe to discharge her full 
duty she may be abic to resisn her position without being consid- 
ered an object or charity. | | 
If tne public geucvaliy, were aiive to tne dest inter- 
ests of children whiie attending school, they wola caemand hate 
superannuated teacneis and tirose incapacitated from oe health, ye 
reason of services performed, should resign their positions and in 
sist that ample eee be provided by tne State for their support, | 
"here is no other intersst that is so important :, the State in. , 
the development of her bBEOLHSok and in the perpetuity of ner dae 


* 


stitutions, as the education of her citizens; and it is all-impor-_ 


‘tant that she should see to it that her children sustain no loss 


of time in obtaining their education when it is in her power to 


prevent 5 


29. 


LOSS RESULTING FROM A LACK OF APPRECIATION OF 
THE TRUE AIM OF EDUCATIOU, 


“= 


Untii recent years tine test of a teacher was mads to de= 


pend upon his ability to master subjects and not upon his power 


a?) 


educate, Fron the very beginning of 2 child's education his 


: > 


future weitere sould be kept in mind, ana every stes in the pro=- 


¢ 


cess should be such as to prepare Pully Vor tne next, 


in 


The foundation begun shoulda be broadened and deepened 


these tender years so that the iilsher ccucation may rest upon 


a firm basis, 


4 


There is no other period in the child-Life when he so ime 


plicitly trusts in the ability and fidelity of his teacher as in . 


these first years of his school life, This is the @ riod when 


~~? 
gry 


C2 


ee 
Ling 


ild-nature is most susceptible to impressions, ana 16 18 allem | 


ie sia ct the work in each srad& should cear such a relation 
that of other grades that tie pupil may make definite progress 


the right divection, and. continue to do.so until his course is 


compléted, and he pccomes a man os nobie character, Iree irom ue~ 


fects in ideas and habits, iully equipsed vor tie responsibilitiss 


in every grade of work the cnd to be attained shoula be 
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achieved through their efforts and their influence have a control- 


ence upon the ruture activities of the pupil and shoulu be care= 


Puiay selected, The tenacity of impressions and their far-reach- 


ing infiuences in moulding the character, make it imperative that 


a wise choice he made in reading. Doubtless, the neglect on the 


part of many teachers to direct thelr pupils in a proper line of 
reading is the cause of much of the narrowness found to exist with. 
reference to their social, religious and political duties at mas 
turd ty. | 

The processes by which great nen have been developed, 
the motives that haves prompted them te activity, and the results _ 
ling i Pinte over the eects the course of action of tires oe 
young, and have much to do in rorming their characters, 

Too often intellectual attainments only are regarded Sap 
we aim and purpose of education, While inteliectual avtainnents 
may impart skiili in the various avocations, and through this skill, 
ingenuity and invention lead to greater commercial advantages, to 
increased productions in manufactures am in agriculture, so that” 
the material gain of a people may be Largely increased, yet these 
are only a part of what is ineluded in a compiete scheme of edu- 


x 


cation, 


al, 


ate, 


The development of ae too often lost sight of, is 
more important than intelleetual training. Character gives con- 
stancy and stability to the Individual, iecads him to chose wisely, 
and°to deal conscientiously with his Pellow-man, 

inteiicctual training, together with the development or 
Man's moral and reiigious nature, produces a type of citizen upon 


whom may safely rest the security of society, the stability of: 


. 


the state ana of the nation, 

fhe alm of education should be to rit one tor life's 
duties mentally, morally and physically; and any training on the 
= : part of educators thatadons not embrace this idea falls far short — 
—~ | of the requirements of thes system which te noe RRETE to-train—— 


eo 


pupils to become a part of the social organism of a highly civil- 


ized pecple, 


While the aim or education, in all ages, nas not at aif-» 


art 


ferent periods been the same, from the fact that the end desired 

has been different, yet from the days of Socrates to the present * 
it has becn urged by writers on the subject of education that so- 

. ciety can be elevated solely by the improvement of man's moral 
nature, 


In our more higniy civilized stave or society, when the 


subjects to be taught in the curriculum of stuuy increase so rape~ 


idity,- it isto’ be feared that cituracter obuisding im education 
is Prequentiy Lost signe of, An ldceal caucntlonal system properly 
carried out would uo much toward robieving the burdens of society 
and ‘remove many or tho evils that exist, and stznd as a linérance 
: ac fo teach pupils to become self-reliant and independent 
tO Porm their own judgment of Tight and wrong, and ‘to ae soverned 


in.their conduct by thelr own convictions is not the waole duty 


= i OL Che teacher, 


* 


To omit tice developmentof the sympathetic 5 ot or the 


~Ghild's nature is to devrive society of the most pow vorful influ- 


=-enee that can ce vrought co bear upom him for his eievation and 
“moral growth, as weil as to deprive him of a valuable aid to ine = 


-tellectual development. a eee 


In the eariy education of tho chiid, sympathy must be 
largely manifested by tiie teacher, The youns ciita is mainly a 


so 


creature Of imitation; he is ia@iconced iargery by vi.at heide= 
tects in others and his expressions of synpathy are often the re- 
C flections of the feelings of others in wom he confides, His lim- 


ited knowledge of the conditions of the social organism, of the 


reiations of the 


(i 


various elements of wi:ich 1% is composed, anu th 


i" 


li 
Poa. 


a 
he 


ae 


cepupil is to Lead hin +o _use_his.inflnence -for the. alleviation of 


A of al 
WU. 


. arn Sue ak Sei eg a Wh, Bul ai ee fe hs es as i a 
VErLOuUs imecercsts glitch (ley sust2inm to, eachother. allow his. sel- 


AS the euiucation of tice child prozresses, the teacher,’ if he 

ighest type of citizenship in his pupils, must 
Pe eee cine to the child's, emotional nature, erie pee De gone 
by the presentation ov historical instances iy, Hii ch the cruelty ~ 


of rulers and the @ppression of the rich has led to much suffer- — 


ing and misery among the great masses, and the means by which .. 


such conditions have been- a.eliorated, To develop aveetays ine 


suffering among mankind, and to assist in such leg gislation as will 


conduce to tie best interests of society, and of the ‘states Bes 


4 sp 


sides this, the Yorce of sympa thy is an incentive to study, It <3 


F.. 


does away with jealousy among pupils and iecads to a friendiy ris 


valry in which the relations between them are of the most pleas<~ 


atoneture, When this oympathy exists in the class the dullest 
puplis are encourazed to application, Chiidren are greatly in- 
flucnced in their concuct by the exauple of those in whom they 


haveé conPidence and whom tirey love, 


es 
eS 


- 
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hors Ate nS cog aaa lee r “| yf a- ~ 4 A earl yar 4 ane 
Arsonis ti.G Groexs a strong plea was made by Plato and 
Aristotle and other writers for a Higner state of moraiity: yet 
ad ¥ # Pane? ie } a ey > ¥ Yiat ; oe sy + a Oe ol pere. oe oy + : aay _ of 1 se 2 % 
Pou. & V2iUe was POLative ln imporcance to his aeoility to Fender 
Se“vice to thé state, and 1% was chiefly for this purpose that 


ie 2a Ved, The :reat masses of the people were kert in isnorance. 
to serve the rew in order tiat they might lead a life of leis-.. 
ure, The weak were put to death or allowed to cerish through ne- 


. ae 


glect, and the survival of the fittest for the preservation of —. | 


the state was looked upon as the desired thing. "fhe idea of — 
aa human dignity and the value of the human person had not. yet ap- 
ot : eee Sock age oe 


« z 2 
Wiiile the culture of ths emotions was an important ole 
enent in Greek education and was designed to be the basis of mor- 


ai and reiigious improveanen » yet their education was that of cul= 
pee and not that which woulu prepare men Lor the practi- 
calduties of lite and Lead then, through sympathy witi: their more 
U unfortunate tellow-being s, to lebor ior ti.eir eievation ana gen- 
eva: weifare, Stuaies of an inteiiectual type only were wecon~ 


mended, such as had a tendency to eLrevate the mliau anu perouuice no= 


ble thoughts, The utilitarian view of education was entiresy 
unworthy of their notice, ant as a consequence the stheat lok of 
Greek soclety remained the same from generation to seneration, the 
aim being the attainment of moral exceéiience of the few, and as a 
consequence, the oppression of the great majority of the people, 
a Greek education was selfish in its nature, and unsympathetic so 
Tar as the masses were concerned, 
the type of Roman education was distinctly divterent 


from the of the Greeks, since the end to be achieved was in the 


main different, The acquisition of territory, and the ability to 


retain it, made practical education necessary, and, as an outs 


ne 9 


come, the Romans achieved distinction in the practical sciences, 


particularly in law, Aside from the “Morais of Piutarch" and:a 


cae ane 


higher conception of wiat the family iife snoula be, Roman Reais, 
tion did nothing toward influencing man to labor for tne benefit 
of ble fellow-man, 
The: introduction of Christianity, however, brought with 
it new ideas, The whoie duty was no ions;er to serve the state, 
= Christianity was destined to change the condition of society, to 


eievate tne poor, and reiease them rrom the bonas or misery in 


which they kad so Long been heid, by giving tie same instruction 


to all. .Eqhasity, iiberty and equai justice were incsuued in the 


new eaucatisn, But the ¢act that the early Christian were obliged 
to ontenu with the views of the ancient world led them to ignore 
almost whoily classical culture, and to build up in the minds of 


the people a peculiar conception of the duties of man, The schools 


for inteliectual culture being ciosed a few centuries afterward, 


the ureat mass oF the people were unable to read or write, ignor- — 
ance being considered essential to Christian Living. Education | 
for a higher life only was tie ain of tne Christian Pather; the 
social condition of the peopls being such that the utility of in- 
struction could not be seen, ‘ ee Se 


The tack of freedom, coupied with ignorance, and the use. 
in education of a dead Language, which was understood by a few = 
only, hecessarily kept the masses on a low social plane, and made 

ae ¥ : oe 
th m subject to the inrluence of the rew in the monasteries who 
ignored entireiy their social ave ion. 

Arter the iapse of weve centuries, a ray or hope ror 
the eievation of the masses began to penetrate the darkness and 


ave promise of emancipating the people from an almost barbarous | 


Charlemagne, in his uesire to establish a firm rounda 


tion upon wuich to build his political union, sought to. diffuse 


r@i,icious instruction {enéraliy among the peorlc a 1.18 empires 


a 


ee 


jae 


ca : 


Sas 
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anu thus elevate them to a civilized state, -- acvording to Ai- 
Guin, to create a "Shristian Athens," his oeing "the Lirst attempt 


to form an aidiiance between ciassical literature ana Christian 


inspiration," But Charlemagne entertained ideas for in advance 


of his time, 


In the twelfth century scholasticism had done something 
toward awakening. an interest in human thought, but the character 
of the studies pursued being abstract anu formai, produced some 


skillful. reaséners, aithough it left men entirely ignorant of the 


‘forces of nature, or the operation of her laws. 


Tie time ror the training of the intelligence and the 
development of the faculties of mans a whole, had now yet Come » 
go that attention was given mainly to teaching religious dogmas.. 
and establishing church usetrines . reasoning through the aid of 
phiicsopny. 

Throughout the Midule Ages the methods used to secure 
obedience were very harsh, ana not at aid wares oe to inspire 
confidence and respect on the part of pupiis vor their teachers, 

However, “the revival of ievierm anu the study of Piato 
and Aristotle in the originai, the specuiations o2 tie iddle 
Ages, increasing ingenuity, the fait of Constantinople, the art 
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of tiought and finally to a change in man’s religious nature; 
reason would not satisry his beslef in God," -=- man become re- 
sponsible for i.is own actions, ‘The spirit oi freedom and inde- 
pendence began to prevail with Protestant rerorm, cLutiier baifeccn 
that education shouida be eared to the masses as the best means 


of building up a strong citizenship, anu providing for the safety 


of the state, xis object was to introduce a spirit of freedom int 
| the méthods employed as weli as to extend the education of the 

3 people to the study of nature and of history. His RS for 
ae .the poople in the matter of reiigious belief led him to wish that — 


they might become surficiently educated to read and reflect Yor = 


‘themselves, and thus be able to choose their own religious beiief, 


- He also expressed his sympathy, as others had done, for 
the pupils whic were subjected to the very baci don ck ee = 
had prevailed in the schools, = especially through the Middie ; 
‘ges, "The schoois tili now," ue says, “were ver\itabie prisons 
and hells, anu the school master a tyrsant.* 

The coneréete study of reality, the interpretation of - 
gia facts in nature through observation, experiment: and inuuction by 


Bacon, instcad cf deduction and abstract the. szht, brought about a 


great Change in the methods employed in education, 


53. 


tre doctrine of sacons, wich meade education . 
its greater interest, hi 
succesgOrs, excepting tie Jesuits, foun. the matter of aiscipline 


<3 


less aigrieult, yet Drom custom, the rod still played an inport= 

ant part in school discipline,. The purposes which the fe. 

nad in view in their system or education led them to ees the 
gulings classes onLy witi. whom they had a strong influence and ove 
whom they hoped to retain control. 

The Jesuits did not b elieve in human snuakiey and feaz 
ed that the intelligence of the masses, would prove a dangerous 
weapon against the fai th which they noua: : | | 

The exclusive attention which the Jesuits gave to the- 
formal studies and the training which they gave, with the view” 
perrecting style in the use of the Latin Languages silo wed thet 
‘they were laboring in direct ton to the new education of 
Bacon and nis folicwWers. | 

Sympathy among pupils, or between teachers and puplis 
did not in the least extent prevail. Eryulation was used as an 
inducement to study; selfishness on the part of the pupil was 6} 
coura.6ed, anu the vod was used iresly. 

Henry the Sixth wrots +9 tle governor Oo: inlo son, Lou 
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form me that you have whipped my son; for I desire anu order you to 
whip him every time he shall be guilty of obstinacy or anything 
else that is bad, for I weil know that there is nothing in the 
world that can do him more good than that. This I know rrom les- 
gons of experience, for when I was of his age, I was soundly 
fiogzed,* 

The work or reformation in education was not consiuered 
to any great extent in the schools of the Jesuits; they continued 
largely the practices of the schools of the Middie Ages. 

One of the great reformers in education, whose sympa- 
‘thetic nature led him to aevote tise best years ot his iLife to the 


uplifting or the unfortunate poor about him was Pestaiozzi, whose . 


influence and example have done much to establish friendiy re- 


lations between teacher and anil. 
| The self-gerizice and devotion which he exhibited; the 
love and symvathy wr.ich he expressed for his pupils more ti.an made 
amends for his failures as a teacher, 
In ali ages the dominant idea of the weifare of nan has 

Ss decided the nature of instruction in the educational systeus, Ex 

isting conuitions of society; the wesire of tiose in authority to 

rule tor selfish purroses over the oppressed; lack of sympathy Tor 
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- 
retard tie prosress of popular euucation, and the bringing about 
or that conuition ot civil anu religious iiberty.to which the 
civilized worid fe a he in the present century. The most po= 
tent influence in ee the hindrances to man's elevation, - 5 

; socially, moraiiy anu religiously, -- pas been the sympathy of | 

Pc man for his feliow-man, The teacher a tails to intpire hie pose 


pils with nobie thoughts and with a high. ideal of life robs s0~ 


elety of those infiuences which contribute to its highest welfare, 


Tie true aim or education is to bhild up a noble charac= 


. a 


—s=ter in the individual, If the teacher fails to do this, ne is 


‘guilty of wasting tine and 


Sympathy has a practical use in the “intellectual culture. 


“Whenever selfishness is encouraged by working for prizes, or ‘the a 
teacher attempts to Inmiliate some pupiis by comparing them with — 
others, who by mature are brighter, an unfriendly feciing springs 
up esas the pupils and, as a consequence, on the part of many of 
the pupiis, toward their teacher, ‘she teacher who woulda obtain 


the oest results in intellectual training-must strive to develop — 


ays 


sympathy on the rart or the stronger and more deveioped minas for 
ti:ose who liave less capacity, and ti.us bring about an agreeable re- 


i 


lation between thc pupiiss tincmseives, as woll as betweeen the pu- 
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LACK OF GRADATION OF WORK AND COORDINATION Of SUE= 
-JECTS LEADS TO A GREAT WASTE OF TIME AND EPPORT ON THE 


PART OF THE PUPILS AND THE TEACHER, 


ie) 
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One greatest hindrances to progress in the devel~ 
oprent of the human mind is the ett of unskilied teachers work- 

ing at random in the various bivrat é taught, without a Aseradsous 
‘of the processes by witich tre mind readily acquires now. cde and 


is able to retain it. Such teachers continue to present facts not™ 


inunedistvely related to each other, LlilogicalL in order of sequence, 


their years of exverience | gaining them nothing that wild benefit 


hen, ‘in imparting instruction. They make study a urudg gery instead 


of a pleasure, which it becomes aHen the vaag is properly ‘ar- 


ransed, : bose | me 
The proper gradation of work is absolutely necessary to- 


success in teaching, iLany teachers think more about experinenting 
with mechanical metiiods in order to teach tie difirerent branches 
| 
than training the faculties and deveioping mentai power, 
Such teachers are largely imitators or others, and hope 


to be successful in their efforts by cramming thier pupils with 


unauizested material, singpay because they tack a knowLedze of the 


prea a 


constitution of the human mind ana or its order ov development) 


4156 


) unowied_¢, to be userul, must te based upon a cleap 
concertion of the principles which uncerile it. However cunpicte 
may be the school apparatus, without a uefinite oruer to bs rol-~ 
lowed in “cach oranch of stucacy there mist necessariiy Poliow a 
great waste through misairection on the part or the veacher. The 

| operation of the laws of association py which the inind is enabled 


to vecall events must not he ignored. ‘Things reiated in time and 
place, or as cause and efYect, shoula be associated in Hdasiti reise: 
s0 that the knowledvze of a subject connectedly taught is readily 
and easily reproduced, 
Mnowiedse thus secured gives inteliectual strength, and 
erepares the puplito receive new ideas cioseiy related to tiose 
aircady ob tained, ‘The effort to retain new knowsedge that is 
ciosely connected or associated with the oid becomes LOSS marked 
as the mind becomes stored with information obtained-in this way. 
All teaching that appeais to arbitrary memory by present- 
ing disconnected facts, Paiits of any pefnanent Zood Penuits. 
Uniess taoere is one trend of thought, Rixe a thread, rum 


- 


i. ning through the ideas dinuing tiem together in their order of 


° 


A 
‘ 


Another order which must be onL.ecved iA isental develop= 
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Wille this method shoused be obderyed in tedching at ail stages of 


“stages of instruction, Oniy simelie reiations shoulu bo presented 
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i 
the more conmriex relations of t:.ings. 
A serious Loss of time resuits fran the efforts of some 
teachers wie continue tire practice of the past wien the Laws 


Wi 


which govern mentesi development were not considered, and insist cea 


ee teaching in the ebstract intead of the concrete, Only. by 


cae 


manual and visueli sisvodeben ox objects can a young child obtain 
correct ideas of i:is environment, 

The Yailure to make a proper coordination of studies, antl 
to allot “tite prover proportion-of time to each, so.that a sare” 
foundation may be secured upon wi-ich to bulid a higher eaucation, 
leads to waste of time and ueteats, in a agasure, the end uesired, 
Ali educational tvsining sroula be consiuered aS a means to an eld, 
ental discipline is sreominently of the greatest importance, 

The curriculum should, at difrferemt time, be composed of 


such subjects a» wiil sive cxercise tu the proper iaculties in 


2 


£5, 
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it is to be foared that too large a number of subjects 
is being gorced upon young children with tie idea of giving know- 
ieuse of a wider range, and, as a consequence, much of the work is 
poorly uone because or lack of timo to devote to tiose studies 
Wlilch are dis sCiplinary in tneir character, and which, when thor- 
oughly understovud, create in the pupil a thirst for xnowledse; se 
that Yuture acquisitions wouid be readily and vohuntarily made, — 

fhe progress at first woulda ee ree slow, but a 


thorough understanding of what is iearned gives confidence and. -. 


ability to the pupil. 

Stucaies which bear a close relation to each other should 
be pursued together for tie ecaaké of creating interest} and 
thereby stimulating atiention, 

Everything taught abies bear upon the acquisition of 
Luserul Knowied je anu pe oF such a character as to be made practi- 
cal in live 
=) 


Ali teaching that represents simpiy signs and words witlk. 


out conveying the ideas which they represent, arrests montal 


ape > : Ww oa . e ; aint & al el 
growth »sni ls a waste of time, Roussea says, “Ir nature t.as GiVEN A 
to the c..iida'’s brain tiat pliabiiity wi:sich renders it fit to re-* 


colve ail inpressions, it is not witn the view that we snouia ine 
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he names of Kings,’ dates, terms of heraldry, of as~ 
tronomy » or  2posraphy; and ail those words, meaninsiess at ris, 
and useless at any other age, with which we may weary his sad and 
sterile chiidhood; but that all the ideas which he can conceive 
and which are useful to him, ail ti:ose which: reLate to his happi- 
ness; and wili one day make his duty plain to nim, may trace : 


themselves there in characters never to be effaced and may assist 


[a 


rim in conducting himself in a manner appropriate to his nature 
eid bis faculties? 

The w oportion of time given to the various subjects in-__ 
cluded in a scheme of education, should vary with the age and mnen-— 
tal deovelopment of the pupil. 

‘ . ; if 
When pupils forget all that they ever knew of a sub- 
ject, it is very evident that they never knew much of that SuD= © 
ject, aitnough much time may have been spent upon it, in study 
of that which was not understood or was not closely enough related 
to other studies pursued at the same time, The proper function of 
the teacher is to so guide the pupils in aii their exercises upon 
® - . 3 
subjects properiy @ ordinated, that the poincipies invoived may be 
understood through processes wi.ich are inteliigibie to the pupiis. 


The teacner should aiso exercise the will power of nis puplis, and 


thus renderavaiiable Knowledge acyulired, vy @requent exercises in 
renroduction. 
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In iarse cities at the present day the school system is 
peneraily aperated under the direction of an expert educator; in 
most villages, boroughs and rural districts no specific supervis- 
ion of the EoKook t exists, 

In order to prevent cisaster and failure in all the busi-- 
ness enterprises in wi:ich people engage, intetligent supervision 


is considered absolutely necessary, white in the matter of educa- 
tion the curriculum of school.studies in some districts is left 
to the judgment of inexperienced teachers, To form the character 


and train the faculties of children, so that they Shall grow up. 


“anto” ‘obeaae manhood and wornanBood and be able rightly to dis- 


cpa the duties of life, are considered of less importance th 
the success of an undertaking in which the acquisition of proper=- 
ty and of wealth are concerned, 

A comprehensive course of study, carefully planned by an 
expert educator, who understands the laws which govern mental ac- 
tivity and the trainings Soh mes oasis for the develonment of ail the 
faculties, is necessary in order to rrevent waste of time to the 
pupil. 
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rare Ger + So ales age cis i wily Fue ein ee ts le wal x ; . ce ys ; or rong 
is: iar: z2ely igo GO te tact. tie. i bose. Jatter each LEACH? , ALrver, 
; eae a hee oe a) 222 ting me a ele oe ea Ebner a en t aie ont eee 
teaching tne "tnree R's" Inctudes wuatever may in his judgment, 


Seem necessary, Under such circunstances, toachers, although they 


WAY Lave Lassead an examination ana o@en Licensed to teach, are 


dixely to become careless and induirferent as to the success of 
their vupiis, Again, the commetition that necessarily exists 
anong the sciools of ti.s city where all are required to work. to 


the same Linits, and when the examination of pupiis at stated tines 


Shows a Comparison of results, renders it necessary that teachers 


keep abreast of the times in educational thought ana methods, 


a 


This Pact, of itesif, has a tendency to create a more intense in- 
terest on tne pert of the teacher in his work, and leads to a core 
responding increase in inte wt ok the part of the pupils. 
fe character of saode Ane ior consumption, and 
the racilities oirered to the public for thoir convenience in 
eked depend Larsely upon the competition that ‘exists, ana it is- 
no i685 tine case in educational matters, 

While it mast be conceded that irregular attendance obe 
tains to » greater ue; sree in the rural schools than in the city 
schools, yet the 5Jreat alfre:ence that exists in the educational 


edvatitases of tlic two classes oi schools is due to the absence of 
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{i 
a Woll-pianned scnems for country. schools. 

A sourss of study for primary and secondary instruction, 
t5 which all of the schools in a rural district are required to 
conform, woule be a great saving of time to the pupils. it would 
increase the: erficiency of the teacher. 

C ia the very meagre ene nsation tendered for the service 


of teachezs in those schools often mekes them a convenience 


* 


woile exserience is being gained to fit the teacher for some other 


¥ 
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position of sreater resp onsibility in the same profession, or to 


* 


serve as & means by which he may obtain a livelihood while pure 
suing studies in order to rit himself for the discharge of duties — 
pe: in a more lucrative calling. Thus the pupils through 4 iarger 
part of their school career, are in the hands of inexperienced 


he cenedy for much of this loss to pupils must be round 
in a prescribed course of study under the supervision of an exper- 
denced. echicatom: | This ia make necessary a more tloroughn prepa- 


‘ ~ -: 


ration on the wart of teachers ana promote a higher standard of 
scholarship. Greater ability will enable than to command higher 
sain rie&S Por their services, and make the tenure of their position 
extend through a lonser reriod of time, and in many cases inake 


céacning Jecome a permanent empioyment, 
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4+ may be claimed that the oaunty superintendent is ree 
sponsible for the existing conditions in tiese schools, put this 


ofiicer can do little elise tian examine teachers, 2zna make occas- 


ional visits of 


Wnereé a iarge number of tcachess are assembled in one 


6. 


building there 1s an opp orbunity vor close supervision, fhis re- 
sults in the saving of time to pupiis. 
The superintendent of the schools in every eity should ... 


“have the power to prevent the waspko of time that is experienced - 


by ptipils who are compeiied to remain in crowded rooms, or placed 


on half-time, while in the immediate neighbornood: pecatise of 


ward-lines, another school buiiding iacks the number of pupils 


yequisite for the retention of all the teachers engaged iit: 
Ward lines shouid be obiiterated when they interfer with the pro-_. 
‘press of echool children. 

Ulose sipervisicn of teacne:s by supervising principals 
is a direct benefit to the pupiis, Untii recent years, the duties 
of principals of larger schools were suchsy being-obliged to teach | 
a class, that ti:cy could not provide for tne best interests of 
pupils tnder ti.eir care, 

An increasead interest in educationai thought, ana a con- 


ss +7 . - a7 + we a Se a a EUG. ae Dig eens ie a) me ae 2 / ae - Am 3 : P 
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presented for discipline, is very considerable, A greater waste 


vavtoas posd ble put a check upon fruitless efrorts in teaching, has 
ied to the reorganization of many schools, making the duties of tk 


principal to consist entirely in disciplining the puplis and plan- 
exer and Breet ine the work’ of the teachers, : 
This arrangement for saving time and securing to the pu~ 
plils the best efforts of Po Sete through the careful and intell ie 
gent oversight of a competent director is by no means universal in 


practice, The time wasted by the pupils of a class, the teacher of 


which is interrupted in his work by calis of parents and by cases 


accompanies the efforts of inexperienced teachers, Lack of tact 
on the part of tie teacher in dealing with human nature, inability 
to interest pupils in tneir studies, provoke disorder and play. 

"We Learn to do by doing" does not apply to ail exercises. that 

are set by teachers for children, Children learn to do by doing 
only what they unde«stand, 

In primary classes, necessarily divided into sroups for 
instruction, a large part oi the class is set at what is termed 
"pusy-work", wi.ich consists in many cases of anything that will 
seive to xeep tie puplis quiet, ‘Busy work that is not selected 


with a view to instruct is worse than no work at ail, 
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Wothing is more fatal to the development of a thirst yor 
khowledge than drill upon pene eae which are not understood, or 
are so well understood as to make them devoid ot inteest, Every 
exercise in wich children engage .should possess sufficient inter- 


est to give voluntary exercise to the will, so that the iabit for 


study be thoroughly rormed in early life, 


Une of the causes that leads to adislike for school 


work is the poor judgment exercised in the selection of their 


work. The habit into which poor teachers have falien in giving 
“tasks from the subjects taught as a punishment for offenses Conn 
_mittea in the class-room is to be EE No pupil is drawn im 
“to ee relations with the subjoct ver he is required t5= 


study when parts of it are used as instruments of punishment, 


Again, by the supervision of the work done by the teacie: 
ers of a school, preparation of the iessons to be taught is se~ 


cured, The teacher who is not in sympathy with his work, but gocs 


before his class from day to day as the iszborexr goes to nis daily 


toil, simply to earn a livelihood, cannot help waste mueh time ant 
fail to interest his pupils. 
“ihe teacher shouid have a definite purpose in view in 


every lesson he gives." He shouid know exactly at what he is ain- 


ing, and in order to uo tiis special preparation of tne lesson is 


wears 68 U8. 
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necessary, 

In order to beset enthusiasm, a teacher must love his 
work, understand his subject thoroughly, and have considered the 
best manner in which to present it to his pupils, Without this 


preparation his manner will become monotonous, and he wili lack tis 
versatility so necessary to interest ali the pupils of a class; be-_ 


7 


sides, the interruptions that take place from frequent references 


- 


to books, and the hesitation that accompanies such teaching ren= 


der it impossible to hold the attention of the pupils. 


the return to the teacher from his labor wiil be in pro-~ 


“portion to the time and the attention given in the preparation for 


* 


Ot Tr he would have his pupils exhibit a love of study, he must | 
‘set the example, and this can be best done by showing an intimate 


knowledge of subjects, and the most attractive way cf presenting 


them. The only kind of attention that results in the attainment 
of knowledge is that which is voluntary on the part of the pore 
This is gained by a proper arrangement of the subject-matter, a 
pleasing way of communicating it, and proper iliustration, The ex 


ample of the teacher has a powerful influence upon his pupils, Sons 


‘one has said, “Like teacher, Like pupils." We are so constituted 


that, unconsciously we imitate the cxampie or those with whom we 


are intimately associated, 


WASIE RESULTING FROM THE ANNOYANCE OF INCORRIGIELE 


AND TRUANT PUPILS, 
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Success in teaching is, in a great measures due to prop. 
er discipline. It is cuesirabie aha pupils shouid be ese in : 
obedience to the teacher's woe only tien is the welfare or the. 
whole class secured, one or two oe boys can, by attract=— 
“ine the Be * vent 4Gn of others, render thé efrorts of the toaaner 


“in a measure, fruitless, 


In our boasted freedom in everythings. it is ‘to be feared 
ee SRE ELEN ih ansOng people generally ti th Lat childrens what= 
ever may be the attitude porea cn the teacher, or their ‘aches au 
‘ties, have a te eae to a seat in the aah and behave as ‘they 
Bieabe, a = e Pee a 
x% may be argued that a good teacher will overcome oppo- = 

sition of thie Kind on the part of paohie, and it must be aamitiend 
that in many casea this result wouid vollow the efforts of a good 
teacher; put there is a class of children of whom this cannot be 
said, and for such esis ease nave special schools organized 
in every large city. | 

| These children srow up to take their places as responsi- 


ple citizens in our country, Their education should not be ne- 


ee: 
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senate the co mp\vsory. school kaw, wherever it is enrorecds will 
max @ he formation of special schools necessary, inasruch as many 
oe. the children, or school age, who cao not now attend school, hava 
“on account ov their unwillingness to submit to authority, been 
expelled irom schoel,..in the oity. of pec ee special schools fox 
Anoszcigible ‘ehildren have been established ‘and proven to be an 


“gdvantage ‘fo the school system, Truant children whose parents have 


Little control over them should be provided for in the same way; 


and a spé@cial form of discipline could be administored, adapted — 

"to individual cases, In this way the teachers inthe recular— 
school's, being rie oF the annoyances and the bad example for 
‘other children would be able to teeract Scher classes ee 

sey see or time to their pupils oe 

| “Sbjections may be made to this separation of unruly 

Sei Laren from others, since it marks them at once as belonging to 

a class for whom special treatment is sees vided, but this ig to be 

preferred, rather than to nemnit such pupils to exercise a bad in- 


fluence upon others of the class and waste the time of the teacher 


in attempting to discipline them, 
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So iong as the sek of teacher is open to every One » 
regi ardless of natural qualifications, much time and money will be 
spent useliessly in the preparation of some to teach, Our govern- 
ae | ~ ment, in the selection of candidates, z7rom among the many appli- : 

cants for admission to. our military and naval schools, is oars 


careful to take only t:.ose who give promise of st:iwart manhood, - 


It proposes to waste no money upon sickly boys, who could be of no~ 


ee wibestisl see Zs 


“service to their cedoter Fi : 


It is perhaps impossible, under a schovul system such as 


we find in the United States, to apply to the same extent; such ie 
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rigid or deh to be trained as ‘teachers. 
Those in authority, in education at work, can do BHeE | 

by advice to prevent persons who are physicaliy disqualified for 

the work of teaching from pursuing a course of training for that 

purpose, Germany is superior to us in this respect. Their can~ 


didates are sclectod from among those that are robust in helath 


and of more than ordinary ability. 
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DANGER OF FORCING TOO MUCH UPON PUPILS iN A 


GIVEN TIME; THUS CHECKING MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


¥ ath 


With improved methods, better appliances, anc skillfully 
trained teachei‘s, we are able to teach a greater ase or sub=- 
jects better, in a given time, than could be done a hal? “couture = 
ago, We live in an age of inventions and improveme: ents, and theee 
bring with them the necessity peep ial teat ion in education, » but 


in our elementary courses of study, it is a question whether we — 


‘are not forcing %090 many st thas upon littie children to meet 


the < desire of parents, wh 10 wish canes children t0 acquire a “eon 


“mon” school education in the. shortest time possivle, « - 


x eee The curricular is over-cromded, and it has’ pecome a stuqy 
ae a 
as to what siall be arepped in order to iaerodaa the newer aatee ~ 


of the curs: cat dine 


The mind of a child is developed and becomes stronger 


only by what it assimilates, not by what is crammed into it. 
| 3 ee 4 
There is no surer way oY limiting the power of a child to agauire 


knowledge for himself that by forcing more upon him than he wan 
u — 
disest mentally. 


Eaucation is desizned to rit one to acquire knowledge 


more readily, It is tne business of the teacher, so to present tis 
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ore simatic mn ORKMEM, FOR THE INDUSTRIES 


lent trade schools exist: ands in a “measure, meet the 


5S. 


subject matter, that there may be nothing in the mind not cloarly 
underBtood, Spencer would say, toach that which is practicai and 


of most worth, but we are inclined to think that everything that 


has been introduced into our elementary courses of instruction, 


is of sO much valus educat taeeiis. thas At must be retained, 


There is a remedy: extend the. time as the -cswmber of studies in 


the curriculum increases, 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS SHOULD EMBRACE A SELGE 


NUMBER OF TE CHNICAL OR EME Gs ide cobain 190 PREPARE SUILLED 


ee ee 


+ ~ ere som coin ena, 


While it is tru eo that in meny count: ios of Europe  excol= 


Sranads of 


- industrial pur ‘arity yet sie Amd er of these is not sufticient to" = 


“furnish skilled workmen in the various arts and trades, 


In America we have scarcely made a beginaing in this 
direction. In atl large cities industrial schools should be este 


lished, which could be made to branch off from the lower and the 


% 


» 


higher schools, so thay there would be little waste of time. The 


gunetion oP a trade school being industrial, it should be related 


to other schools in the system, Sufficient knowledge snouida be. 


had of the sciences in order to make an application of then to 
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ica are such as to denand skilled workmen, and a sufficient num 


ber of schools for the purpose | of preparing young men to meet 


Se es shich require mana td skill, there would be less idleness and 


; “want in our at populated centres, ee = | i de = ” ‘ ; - ve 


out any reference to their natural aptitude for the different _ 


“Wotivitics of life, . 3 | goes aga monet 


certain industries berore entering these schools, 
‘Apprenticeship has opecome a shing of the past, because 
1% has failed to keep pace with the requirements of the times, 


The conditions of industrial Life," especially in Europe and Amer 


® 


CPSs 


thes e denends should be open to all that dosive to attend them, 


If opportunities were given in our common school systems of ed- 


ucation to youns men to prepare et gor differ ent call 


Much time is wasted at present in edure ting boys. withe 
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TNE FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
SUnOUL SYSt EMS CONSIDERED 


ND THE INFLUENCES THAT CONTRIBUTED TO 
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THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOL-SYSTAS 
CONSIDERED, AND THE INFLUENCES THAT CONTRIBUTED 
0 THE ESTABLISHMENT OF EACH. 
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Previous to the Renaiasanee, European education was ex-'_ 


“elusively Scclesiastical. ~The alliance of ehurech and school gave” 
to education a religious and moral tone. It was confined to those 
of rank in state and church. In different parts of Europe, how- 
ever, after centuries of domination over the rights and the consei - 


ences of the people, influences began to develop which were destined 


finally to liberate those who had so long been held in ignorance. 
Through the emlightenment of the masses the church was 
detiveatte relinquish her control of education in favor of the 
state, After the fall of Constantinople the original writings of 
Plato and Aristotle were introduced into Italy, and a proper inter- 
pretation was given to them. A feeling of unrest began to be mani- 


fest among those who had previously been governed by the dogma of 
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the ehureh.e 
in Franse, the sympathies of LaSalle for the negleeted 


poor and his desire to fit them for the dissharge of their obliga= 


tions to their fellowmen and to the state, led him to devote him- 


self to the anelicration of the condition of that clase of people — 


whose education was entirely negheetea by the shurch. 
) fo LaSalle, more than to any other, must be ascribed the 7 
_— of popular eGucation in Franee. 

Every devise possible was resorted to in order to acter 
pupils from attending ‘*eharity sechools*® even compelling each ‘paps 
to wear a badge upon his bie : 

The contentions that arose among the assistants of the | 
bishops, charged with the supervision of these schools defentea in 


& great measure the good intentions of the Jauseuistie movement. — 


For example, in 1630, the writing masters “attempted to prevent 


the masters of primary sshools from giving writing lessons except 
copies in monesyllables, and & decree of Parliament was neeessary 
to reestablish the liberty, and then under certain restrictions _ 
of teaching to writea.* 

The attempt of Demia, (in 1666,) & priest of Lrons, to 


improve she Catholic sehools by the Pounding of the "Congregation 
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of the Soe. of St. Charles", was but a step leading to the mov 
ment which LaSalle inaugurated in 1634 for the organization of pop. 
ular instruction in the church. 

What the Jesuits did in secondary instruction, with aap d 
resources at their command, and with the influence of those in au- 
thority, LaSalle undertook to accomplish in primary ere 
among the negleeted poor without the first of these agencies, and 
with but very little encouragement from the second. His intense 
“pelipious zeal led him to desire above all else religious instrue- 
tion rather than intellectual progress. In the establishment of . 
the “Institute of the Brethren", he inauguratied a movement which . 
in’ ‘after years, through mS efforts of Rousseau and of such men as 
LaChalotais, Morveau, atc Diderot and Helvetius was to aoeares 
ize education and make publis poet sel ton a civil affair. Tis” 
system was destined finally to displace the scholastic methods of. 
the Jesuits. These had prevailed in France for more than two cen- 
turies,--- from 1540 to 1764,--- Through the efforts of such men 
as Condorat, of the Revolutionary period, a system of public in- a 
struction was built up that has developed into ons of the best of 
modern times, 

In recent years, only, France, has made rapid strides in 


building up a system of free secondary instruction. France has 


as 
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done better than England, in exercising control over the entire 


‘system, 


The French system of education is under the control of 
@ Minister of Public Instruetion, assisted by a director and a 
staff of supervisors for each of the three departments of primary, 
secondary, and higher education. "There are general inspectors — 
attached to the central office, six of whom are for the primary | 


schools and four, (women) for mothsr schools. Each community has _ 


@ school commission which serves as an attendance committee." 


(Pron *School System of France’ ; by Ernest Richards.) 


— Instruction Was made grate ious by law in 13381. ta 


“1882, a bani de> ‘edueational law was introduced, and in 1336, 


an” aot Was passed ‘tuanidé only Lay persons eligible as teachers.* 


By the compulsory law of France, every child between the ages of 
six and thirteen must reesive elementary instruction. Every com- 
muné@ must contain an elementary school. Each department must con- 


tain a normal school for the training of men and women teachers 


‘Pree of cost. Pupils may attend private schools, but they must i 


all eases, underso an examination, se at the public schools 
and if the results are not satisfactory, such children may be com- 


pelted ta attend the public schools. 


OD 
The primary schools include the following: *"Mother- 
schools, which take children from two to six years of age, Infant 
schools, Elementary schools proper, higher primary schools, special 
higher primary schools, Professional schools, Primary Normal 
gehools and higher Primary Normal schools. These schools have 
awell defined course, properly connected. There is little waste 
of time in passing from one to tiie other. The course embraces 
physical, intelleetual and moral training. The higher primary ~ 
schools are really supplementary to the Elementary sehools, prez 
viding for a general education,,or for instruction on epaeise tise 
with courses of two, three or four years. Admission into these 
‘schools is by diploma from the slementarry schools. 
| Besides providing for a general education iis preamp 
“@epartment makes provision for instruction in certain industrial ~ 
arts, admitting pupils from fifteen to thirty years of age. Theae 
achools are intended to fit persons for the various business pur- 
suits oe iife, and are open to pupils of both sexes. 
The Secondary or Classical school branches off from the 

Primary sehool, children being admitted at eight years of age. It 
consists of three divisions: the elementary, with four grades; the 
grammar, with two grades; and the higher, With three grades. All 


pupils admitted, above the lowest grades, are obliged to pass an 
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examination in the ancient languages. These schools are, “board- 
ing and pay schools, and are controlled by the state." i 

France provides a three years course of training for 
teachers in her higher sehools. this is a step in advance of 
other European nations. Schools of the university rank have the 
benefit of teachers trained for their profession. 

in regard ts higher education in France, Ur. Ernest 
Richards says: “In Franee, there is no University in the common” 
win of the word. Freneh higher instruction shows to the greatest 
advantage in the Special schools which, to a great extent, do | 
university work. France has been the pioneer tt technical edu- © 
eation and has —tiat @oectewipiaes in the front rank to the pres= 
ent day. The most noted oe ees sehool is the Polytechnic, 
‘the first of its kind in the world, in time, and, as many aay elec 
in ‘rank.* 

fhere are schools for bridge and dneknui dice betas 
mining, of forestry, for telegraphy, for agriculture, commercial 
schoois, military and naval sehools. Ail of these schools are. 
aided and controlled by the state. 

It will be seen that the sehool system of Franee has been 
earefully planned, well articulated, and, above all, they fits per- 


sons for the various eallings in life. Sueh a system of education 
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leading to practical results, not only benefits the irene: but 
leads to the material prosperity of the state. 

: _Intellectual, physical, and moral training are charac=- 
teristic of the work in all grades of the schools, Girls have | 
equal opportunities with boys for & secondary education, since 
the “passage of the law of 1330, whieh provides for the establish- 

ment of lysees or colleges for girls, In 1393, these nunbdered 
abent fifty. 

| The method of admitting pupils from one sehool into 

another ou an examination along the entire line, secures the 
least possible waste of tine to the pupils. § This is te be stron, 
diy"commended. The danger now to be feared is from over-crowded 
curriculuns of study, which alvays attends a more highly developed 
state of society. 

The French system of education in the higher schools, 
faithfully carried out, possessea the advantages of the sane plan 


of instruction in achools of the same grade. 
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Those who at first labored in the cause of primary in- 
atruetion in hie did so merely from a desire to elevate the 
lower class of people. In Germany, the Protestant reformers de- 
sired Somuioe education for a double es the safety of the 
state, and to Ht wen to think for themselves in religious matters, 
to be able to read the Senile, ana become responsible for their own 
‘faith. | | : 

es Luther and his co-laborers knew that the only hope of 

success lay in the education of the masses, and for this purpose 
they endeavored to establish primary instruction through Germany 
and they met with a degree of success that has given that country — 
the lead in elementary educationfor the past three ben tucion kak: 
hes finally resulted in the establishment of a well-devised system, 
fostered by the state. | 

The government and the management of the schools of Ger- 
many are in the hands of the Minister of Education. In order to 
carry out the system to the best advantage Oia eerines, a divis- 


ion of the state, is under the direction of a sehool board.* 
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fhe province is subdivided, each division being controll. 
€d by a Beigb8 anh aeTsAe and each division of the provinee, call. 
ed the government, is divided into es each of which is. 
"under the charge of a school-inspector,. * "Te local school-boar 
hie the -cingdateampas charge. of the ‘Bchool.* 

~The ‘ini ster of Ravienti on has ieect lee control of ‘the = 
operation of the system froni the University to the Lowest sohoola. 
All matters pertaining to the adoption of courses of study for the 
different grades of schools, "dispensing of school moneys, fixing 
the salaries of oe etcetera. : Ke appoints the counsellors 
and andre of the provincial school-boards and other ‘school, offi- 
-cials, excepting those who . receive their appointment, directly fron 
the enperor,.*® “Urroni Dr. Seely's ‘German Sehool Systen' A 

THE PROVINCIAL SCHOOL AUTHORITY, 

Dr. Seely says: "The Kingdom of Prussia is diviaed 
into thirteen provinces and these constitute thirteen general di- 
visions of the school systen. Bach province is presided over _ 
by a@ president, who by virtue of his office is president of the | 
provincial School-board. He ranks next to the Minister of Educa- 
‘tient With him are ‘associated several other royal counsellors, 
anong _— are school-superintendenta, principals, and other peda- 


gogically trained men. Thus the direction of the sehools is kept 
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in the hands of is of the highest charaeter and position, togethe 
with those who have ido ell knowledge of schools, and know 
how to intelligently direct them. The members of this board are 
proposed by the minister of education and appointed by the King, 
end their office is entirely independent of polities.* 

This board has control of all matters connected with 
the educaticnal institutions of the provinee: such as the oversigh 
| of schools that prepare for the university, "the appointment, pro- 
norton, giseipline, suspansion and fientane! of os in the | 


Ee : ae has also exclusive authority in the matter of adopting 
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tion ‘of new ‘books, ‘Whig, however, are not printed until arse 
by the Mini ster. * 

| | The school -board must provide funds for the support or 
“the” ‘system and fix the salaries of the teachers in the higher 
yoreie. A full report of the proeeedings of the board and of 
the eonat tion of the schools must be made semi-annually to the Min: 
ister of Education, to whom the board is directly responsible. — 
The sroviness. corresponding somewhat to cur states, are divided 
into royal divisions ecalled governments. "The total number of 
royel governments in the provinces is thirty-six, each of which ha: 


&@ sehool-board,” whose duty it is to look after the ecommon-sehools 
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These men must be of high character and acquainted with the needs 
of the schocla. Their duties in connection with the common schoo! 
are similar to those of the provincial boards in connection with 
the higher schools. * 

These boards are subordinate to the provincial boards, 
to which they make reports concerning the schools un der their 
charge. “The district sehool-boara, ehosen for six years, di- 
rect authority in the private and common schools, their will being 
@arriea out by two hundred and ninety eight district inspectors | 
and nine hundred and twenty ye Local inspectors." : 

While all children are required. by law to attend school, 
yet it is made optional with the parents whether or not they ‘shall 
attend private schools or shall have private tutors. “the state, 
nowever, fixes the minim course of study, requires reguler atten 
ence, judges of the qualifications, and inspects the edueation of ' 
the children, so that, whether publie or private ahisatich As eis 
it is brought under the supervision of the state. 

The local board for each separate school is chosen from 
among the citizens, for three years, and has charge of school-re- 
pairs and ell extemal matters. 

By this method of eentralizing authority each subordinat 


board is made responsible to the next higher, all doing the will o 
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the Hinister, the direstor in anthority. In Germany there 2. be 
no friction, no waste of time, no disappointment in the purposes 
for Which éach grade of school is organized. 
| . The duti 98 of the several boards are so clearly defined 

that ne one enereaches upon the prerogatives of another. the 
system throughout is so perfeotly articulated that the expenses of 
the schools are reduced to their aetual needs. the right to es=— 
tablish schools where needed cannot be questioned, nor can the 
publ ig be burdened itp the unnecessary expense incurred by fre- 
_ quent change of text-booka,- which, in our own (Country, it is 
foarea, is often done for the benefit of the book-publishers. | = 

‘The appointment of teachers as responsible persons, ‘and : 
eon inspection | o? schools bY sompetent citizens, who are respons- . 
ible only te thé district sehool board, whose ordera they mst ex= 
ecute, and finally the divercenent of echools from polities, eannot 
fail to serva the best interests at pupils, 

Again, the schools of Germany are supplied with teachers 
specially trained for the work. Only those that possess ability 
and give wpiandes of becoming sucessaful teachers are admitted into 


the training sehools which are eatablished for this purpose. 
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After leaving the common schools young men, and young 
women of the required qualifications are selested, and sent to the 
preparatory schools which form the connection between the common 
Wacol, and the teachers’ seminary. The preparatory sehool is in- 
tended to supply the knowledge necessary for the training of : 
teachers in the seminary. | 

In Prussia, alone, ce are one hundred and twenty ‘two. 
teachers’ seminaries. They are supported largely by the govern-~ 
ment. Generally, the government not only prescribes a course of 
training for her teachers, that they may be properly quelified for 
‘their work, but also provides for their retirement upon e pension 
after ten years of Ser oe if incapacitated for the work through | 
411 health. — 

The general pian of the system seems to be such aa to _ 
leave little room for complaint. The ue ef the system 
by: competent authority, the special Erepsrey ss of teachers to — 
meet ali the requirements of the sehool-room, and the retirement of 
teachers who are unable to do justiee to Se under their care, -— 
- all, are intended to give the very best service that ean be com — 
manded for the work. ) 

it must be conceded that Germany is still in the lead 


of all other nations in the facilities offered to all of her citi- 
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zens in her system of education, 


THE SNGLISH SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In fngland the sehool oe has been the outcome of 
eonditions quite different from those that Kana shaped the systens 
in Germany or in Franse. 

fnglishmen have always been so fond of freedom, and 80 — : 
tenacious of their inéividual rights that in edueational matters” 
they have deemed it inadvisable to be eontrolled by tno states 

Says Dr. Wiese, "The obstinaey and strength of Snglish- | 
men in their neta: of independence become weakness where organi= 
zation is required.* = 

The want of a plan and unity of purpose whieh can va 
from eentral administration alone, is lacking in the edueational - 
cack of England. 

In 13352, a Parliamentary Commission was peresntte to 
inquire into scholastie affairs, and in 1339 the arviiiien of the 
Privy Council in Education, was formed by the Privy Couneil of the 
Queen. Thia was the germ of a special ministry for education 
in England. 

Lord Melbourne's Ministry, and afterward, Sir Robert 


Peel, endeavored to place the schools under government control, but 
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the plan had to be ea as 

Parliament se the people, on the one hand, were opposed 
to any centralizing measures of ae Government, and on the other 
hand, liberty of conscience of the individual, it was claimed 
‘ would be enhertares with, and an antagonism would be aroused be- 
tween the English Chureh and the Dissenters, ~-~ so that improvenent 
that were made, were not administered by law. After much Parlia- 
mentary debate, centralization ‘was brought about for elenentary | 
echools, by the Rausational Act of 1370, ‘but the Government. has “ae- 
clined to care for shane ) schools designed for the midis classes, 


poping that the sehool-boarts éstablished cor ‘the ‘elementary. schoo] 


would enter into sonnestion with the gehools inmeaiat ely above — 
them, as had nichin done in Seotiand. 

: Previous to the school law of 1870, elementary education 
in England was lett to be cared for by such individuals and ba eens 
ization as become sgistatuaiuamianaen in the general welfare and prosperity 
of ‘the a 

“In England the ‘Society for —— ceria ian Knowl- 
edge, in 1698 made provisions for popular instruetion and establish 
eda 2iaed) numer of achwot) an Association for Sunday School was 
formed as early as 1735. The National Society for promoting the 


Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church, 
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was founded by Andrey Bell, and has been under the protestorate 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury ever since 1311; the British and 
Foreign School Soeiety. which owes its origin to Joseph Lancaster, 
has displayed extensive activity since 1414. ‘This last named 
society allows the Bible to be read in the sehacls but no sectar~ 
ian Fae | goer inatrauction is given.* 

| Both these societies are supported partly by the ee 
and sot oe bY Alb ber benevolence end bequests. is 


In 1337 these oni ae for the first time, received 


subsidies. from the state;-- shiefly for the purpose of building — = = 


“school -nousos. | ee ee 


“The state gave assistance wherever it was nested, end = 


the grant for elenantary schools from the publis treasury has base 


increased every vear. in order to control the subsidies made for 


Behool purposes, an educational board was instituted in 1839, en 


agreanent for this purpose being made with those who received state 


ald. “Only sahools that rescived aid from the state, were eontrell 


@eé& by thie board. 


(After 1340 the manssoment of the Wesleyan Schools was 
conducted by a apseial committee. i Prainine sehools for male and 
female teachers were established in 1545, by the Hational Society 


and were continued wmtil the ensaetment of the lew of 1370. 
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fhe very poorest of the population were provided for in 
1844 by the Regeed School Union. Besides these schools mentioned 
for elementary instruetion thers existed many municipal and pri- 
vate schools, 

It was only natural that, after having had control of 
elementary education, the people should be divided on the issue of : 
having it come under the con rol ¢® the state. In 1847, however, : 
Macaulay, in support of a bill for this purpose, maintained that 
: pationas security against the consequences of ignoranes demanded 3 
it, and also that a child has the right to be instructed even 


BS ee 


egainst the will of his parents. 


The interests of the father of the ehild and of the ‘state 
are to bs considered; the father has not the right to determine 
what its education shall * for every child of English birth Sig 
heir to tha abe of all Britons, but the ability to dukes pe 
in them can be pT ESE by Sicantinn only, and this the State 
must secure to it.* 

Subsequent atsausiiona, continuing through many years, 
and based upon the same arguments, led finally, to the Elementary — 
Haducational Act of 1370, by which the elementary schools in Rngland 


were placed under state sontrol. 
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The sountry is divided into achool-distristsa, each dis- 


_triet being required to maintzin senools in proportion to its pop- 


ulation, Senool boards are sslected to look after the business : 
matters connected with them. These boards may make attendance . 
compulsory, or not, sa is desired by the community which they rep- 
resent. | | : 

School inspectors, appointed by the state, are required 


to examine these achools and the training colleges for teachers _ 


and report upon them. Special inspectors: seleated prom ‘the 


school beards in the different district, may inquire of ehildren b 


‘between the ages of five ent thirteen to what schools they shah = 


: ‘and ag they belong to private schools, they may be taken before a 


magistrate for examination, and if the result is satisfactory, = 


: such schools are not interfered with; otherwise, auch schanls es 


examined, and if not sufficiently duproved within & given time, ae 
they may be placed under the control of the board, or abolished. 

In this way private @lemontary schoola are maintained 
at a better standard than otherwise. 

I? a well-artisulated system of ingtrusction were devised 
by the Government controlling the interests of edusation from the 
ciao teen to the GR Aes; mich would be gained over the 
present system. The endowment Punda for higher inatitutions 


could be spent more advantageously in providing for the education 
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of & larger number af pupils, and a saving of time for pupils 


would folloy, 3insée the sane provision yould bs m: 
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preparation ang supervision of tatchers in the higher inatitutions 
e@ ia provided for in the sismentartr schools. This could be done 
without interfering with the rights and the liberties of the people 

fhe government has nothing to do with the hicher schools 
exeept in regari to financial affairs, and then only in ease they. | 
are endowed, 3 | 

fhe middis elassa schools supply inetmetion for sush os 
eupations as doe not remtirs the training that the University gives, 
This is the special work Inid out for them, elthough gome of them” 


ré@lly go beyond what wae originally intended and teach Greek and 


Latin, 


ve" the Grammar sehools exist for the purpose of preparing 


pupils cee hee tai io dvi nein saceebaite ic give ise 
general name for these inatitutions.* 

In the Universities to-re has always besn held the opin- 
ion that the state should in a way interfere with the management 
of affairs, ‘This fesling was evidencad in the Aisoussion at the 
Conferences of the head-masters in 1372, when if was proposed "to 
organize among the mistérs in endowed ashools, some means of meet~ 


ine and co-operating with, or resisting, &s the ease micht be, the 


‘of the poople as a whole. = + 
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power of the govermnent.*® 

Again, two vears later, thay 3 aaid,-- “Our objest is to 
form a desonaive phalanx against some mensures of the government, 
nat are about wo be passed into law, and te show that w@ have 
some exigtencs,* | 

It will be seen — these statements that the governs ne 
ment has no voles in determining what the, oharaster ef the educa 
tion of its people in the hisher shaertional. institutions shall be. 

te abasne@ of unity and plan of wee in a school syste 
mist reaakt in a great waste of ting, and eduigat ional loss to pus 


pils, as well as s hinderance to the mat erdal end Social welfare 


Dre mee Wiese, in his Letters on | Anglich education, save, 


*All mengures taken by thé government refer. ‘Saari exelusively. to 


external arrangements, and thet it exerts no intigonee upon the 7 


internal effeirs of the sehools.* 

"The atats,* he says, “is oe watohed Lest it 
should overstep ita authority; It ia ths dread of a bureaucracy, — 
to submit, to which is thought intolerable to Englishmen. * 

The great mimber of Grammar schools a atchid wh throwh- | 
out Envland after the Rafo mation, intended by their roundsrd,-- 
the Reformers,-- to afford an education for the poor as weli as 


for the rieh, have largely come under the control or the grsat 
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Universities so far as their curriculum of study is concem ed. 
| These schools not being free, very few children of poor 
parents ean enter them. There is here, evidently a great injus- 
tice done to oe eine pupils, who would gladly avail themselves 
of — opportunity of a secondary education were it provided for 
them by the state, 
Very few of those who pass through slénentary schools 


are able to reach the Universities. Dr. Isaae Sharpless, in his 


“English Education in Elementary and Seeondary Schools* says,-- _ 


"There is no relationship of the elementary to the secondary scho0 Je 


: “They” ‘exist side by side, the one for children from eh. to fourteen, 


“ith | the curriculum laid out with the idea that sohcal® Sire wil 


then terminate; the other ‘taking boys of seven or Sight, and give 
ing a course which prepares. either for the University at ; nineteen, 
or else gives a general liberal ‘education, with a view to a pie 
fessional or business life.*” 

"The transition from the one to the other is not conven-. 
ient ana the upper school offers few facilities for the transfer." 
Dri"Sharpless ose “England has been supplied with 
about three thousand endowed schools, which, had ehay been proper- 
Ly nursed and developed, and rightly distributed, would probably 
have been almost sufficient to provide secondary education for 


the nation. *® 
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They had inherent defects, and when, in 13865, the subject was ex-. 
anined by a commission, it was found that while the old endowments 
were in many cases rotting away unused, there was a crying lack 
elsewhere. Of the old grammar schools, less than one-fourth wore 
doing efficient work, and some of unis was rather feeble. The 
head master had a fixed tenure. The remuneration game in regu-. 
larly from the endowment. Why should he feeavte himself? to teach? 
A cheap apprentice was employed to do the work. The principal ~— 


made a show of activity in certain directions. Ambitious boys 


were rather undesirable things to have in the sshool, and they ne 


The lenient character ofr the requirements for entrance 


at Oxfora and Cambridge Universities did not act as a very “Greate 


ayur to either teacher or scholar. 


"The managers filled vacancies tagheey ranks of their _ 
own sort, and the sehools were drifting aps in this lazy way, 
without supervision and with no one to éall them to account; doing 
the least possible work, but rodeo pretty good eare of the en- 
dowment.*® 


Denominational and private schools were little better. 
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Management was inefficient and methods were poor. 
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fhe state of effairs caused Parliament to interfere in 
the managemént of the old endowments, for the public good. The 
freehold tenure of the head-master was abolished, and the senool 
provramms were modernized by the introduction of oder Languages 
and Scienee. The want of csntral administration in the s@condary 
eahOOrs, igaving them to Grift along as they pleased, led the | 
Universities especially those of Oxford, Cambridze, and London, to 
arrange with the head-masters of Grammar schools for the require=" 


ments necessary for admission into the Universities. 


fhe great defect in the English system is lack of plan” 


end unity, It is very evident that there is a great waste or 
school funds in the endowed institutions. Secondary schools are 
éitirely at Liberty to do as they please, and are responsible to. 
no one for the cee of the work they do; eaniaes. being suppor 
ed partly in fees, the plas pace are unable to share withthe: 
SoA thier the advantages of the education which they do ceive. canes 
syste@a amounts to little as an articulated system, the state really 
being dsbarred from ccntrel save a it lends aid,-- in the : | 
flementary schools. However, it will be seen by the following ~ 
statement that publie opinion has dene much to change these con- 
ditions. Mr. Sharpless says: "The seventy colleges of Henry VI, 
whe were ré quired by him to be poor and needy, suffered much in 


the beginning or the present century oy a cdisgracefil curtailnuent 
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of their comforts, so as to provide a large income to the officers. 


Their food was indecent, their lodgings bud, and they were gub- 
jected to much tyranny, The place ceased to be a desirable one 
and in 1041 only two applicants presented themselves for thirty- 
five vacant places, 

This drew publie attention to the existing state of 


things, thoir grievances were remedied and now a multitude of can - 


dldates present themselves for the vacancies, {about twelve a 


year) as they Ocatr. 


This enabies ths school to select the most promising, 


end. ‘the ‘Bton dollosers are & ranarkably fins body of young men. 


Poverty is no longer a qualifieation, and mén of wealth 


are eager to have their boys on the list. They win prizes for 


‘themselvas and their sehool and the acholastic reputation of Eton 


is largely based on their sucoessan. * 


ja 
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Since the pasaage of the Sehool law of 1370, fngland 
has had a well-organized Elementary Sehool System, but there is yet 
much to b¢ done by the state, before her citizens have equal priv~ 
ileges in an educational system whish should be extended to all. 

It took Matthaw Arnold twenty-five years,- bY cOnstant 
effort,- to awaken the English nation te a sense of ita & aty towards 


poor and neglected ehildren, and it will doubtless requirs many 
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B56 
‘ years more to break down the barriers of class distinctions, 
and make secondary education free to all. 
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tir, Eugene Lawrence says: -- "The true parent of the 
current system of tewhing was the Reformation," and Horace Mann 
insists that "The transference of. the fortunes of our race from” 


a the O1d to the New World was again +0 humanity of a thouéand ~~ 


“=. years," In America was found the most fvorable contiltiona for 


the establishment of school-systens which would provide for the ~ — 


= = educa ition of the masses, 


= ‘The absence ‘of est 25 ishea custane, and "Pixod 1 public 


“institution ny" the spirit. of - freadon which prevailed ‘evong tho 


poople and the desire for colf~governiont ace the control’ ‘of ea 


Ruts 


Sos ttoral matters a much less airs *toult thin . g than it was in ing = 
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Land, 
@ At the sane time, the ideas thet prevailed in England 


concerning the public clementarg schools, - that they were in- 
| ~s . the 


| stitutions of charity, - prevailed in America, especially in New 


. 


| oe ae wee and Southern States, This led to class distinc- 

\ aa “xt 
tions between the rich and the poor, The purpose for which the 
common schools were instituted seomed not to be appreciated by 


the people themselves, ut with the increasing prosperity of the 
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people as a nation, there was manifest, among the lsadinzg men of 
every svate, a cesire to provide tic means of education in order 
to secure intelligent citizenship, and the happiness ov marucind, 
Prom time to time, by Acts cf Congress, large grants of 
land have ecen made to the differ er 1— states, to a asieriaare othe com= 


non School-fund," so that up to (Ac 76, «= the rivst century of the 


-—@xistence of tne United Statesy-nearly es million acres had 


"OX 


“been appropriated for this purpose, 


These endowments, however, SoS &@ ginall pert of the- 


Schoo), PEVenues, AS et be seen by the report of the United | 


_ States Commissioner fo = the year 1886 - 1987) wi Len "iho. expendi~ 


. 


tures. were $215,203 4886, 005 =~ less then ‘Six millions Of wi che was 


received from Parnanent funds, the remainder > being paid by tex 


ation: * Bo. appropriated $1,000; 000,60 AES: from: 


See treasury, out raises 394000, 000, 00. FLOM Tocdl sources,” so 


that it wiil be seen that tiie citizens support the schools, 

With use creation o7 scho ol-funds through taxation has 
come the tendency to contralization Of authority, and supervision 
over the public schools, so that oem the earlicst colonial school- 


SyStOms, which can be said to have existed in Massachusetts anda 


Comnecticut only, there has been a gradual development of tne 
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2 i mehlOe Of pomilear education, 
eee hee ee ore 3 ek fe ey arte Be “ged opty " » ea oy i wee es ; " ‘ 
"ii i.as been said that. there are three stages in the de# 


a 


o> ares. gms : a] eee de 3 ee ee 7. s Yan Ecce + 4 me " " Ps 7 é 
VOlOopMEeMe of BOhCcoOL syStenS, 425 Knaim in the United States, first, 


that every child shouid receive a fair 


ie 
et 
bs 

é 

< 


: tho convict ion made <enern. 


: e a: ‘ A ae a ae yore <i sy ~~ e Cuial a eg Pe | pee gg tthe a ee ate" a ay go. Tis ae ate : 3 me A 9 : 
Bare of Guucation; Second, that tac . pre perty oF the evata sinoudl 
alban oe 204% . Ca wwe ee Co Ge eae? Toe * 


ate ons ° 


_ po fosponsible gor that education; Third, that of achool ‘unity oe 


3 


en 


end ot system as secured by wwpervision.* It has takon tine vor 3 


“those ideas to obtain a ud MB Or. the. poopie, : The - nO Ee oF shetes, 


~~ suporvioion, W- is the ae cy ion w we are now wo ecieliy, in- 


* 


jorested, the necessary support < 


zs = RSs 


seryision lnplies gekesckanels OW 


-enoh State has a superintendent, whoBe  chiet seatiea' aes 3 to 


Din ant a 


exmninetveachers, direothy os indirectly, to manag @ the school- 


furs, and 20 naae a report of the progress o” the schools: ‘in: te 
State fvom _veports roccived from County and City Supe oc intenderte;= 
In the different States, however, the cdutics of Superint encents 


~ : ; a : = 


VADYe « 


Ee Bey ee In twenty-tiwce Clates provision is wade for a Board of 


4: Luucation, of which thse Supavintendont is a momber, ex trtoio, 


TVpveO States, Atkansae, Gow iacngeiire, and Vest Virginia provide 
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bodies corvorate ror tho control of the runds, end Tiiinois, Iowa 
amdOluio, eaciia boardeof Examiners. only. “< It is doubtfuleif the 
influence of the State Superintendents is felt in the school- 
romn, since it is impossible for them to eomoe in contact with many 
» = , 
ae tho teecners of tne grate, 
The menmner of choosing county-~superiniendents in the dl 
C 
ferent sot-tes is so diverse as to icad to widely diffYercnt re- 
a gults, “In one state, Alabama, ti.éy are appointed by tne State 


Supecintendent, in Lelaware and Florida by the Governor; in Missie 


y 


raat New Jersey and Virginia, by the State Board, | ‘The. county 
‘Eoard elects in Georgia, Louisia ay Meryiand, orn carolina and 


Indiena; the township superinvendents | in jevconte a school aai- 


rectors in Pennsylvania; while in thizteen States: “the ofrice is =< 
general election,*® 

Tne cuties of these otficers in most of ‘the States ia to 
License veacL C's and to supervise the schools, though "visiting 


the schools is not answerable, by eny means," says Boone, 


It will be seen that the system of instruction in the 


* several states is carricd out oniy with varying degrees of success, 


larcely from the Lack of uniformity in the matter of choosin; 
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The education: of the peovle of a stzte is best secured 
when ail of its citizens become interested in the cause of public 


instruetion. For this reason the people in each district should 


s -. of the achools, Each Superintendent should work in harmony with 

the several schoolaboards in his district in ee to obtain the 

best results. tise we district Superintendents should at the same 
time carry out the general directions of the State Superintendent, 
to whiom they should be responsible for a proper discharge of cesta 

duties, | 

aed : In large citios we find the best results from the oper=— 
ation or the cciwen school system, obte ined largely from a somes 
“petent superintendent, who is made a responsible directing agent = 


In city public schools, there is a proper gradation of: 


as work from the lowest me the highest schools, but the systems gen- 
erally lack proper nites Guess ii with the Bolleges and Universi- 
ties of the states, causing much loss of time, and in many cases, 
extra expense to pupils who desire to pursue a more extenced cours 


a . in education, 


This, the state should take into account, and require a 


pertial High School Course, embracing such subjects as are necesb- 


ote tokatais soe 


aes 


Bary to bO taucht before centering Colleses ov Universities; so tha 


t 


no time shall be lost by the pupil, 
The course of instruction in ti:e- Public Hormal Schools, 
of which there were in the United States, in 1867, one hundred and 


ninctoen, si:duLu be entirely under the imnediate control of the 


state, except in the large cities, that are by law permitted to. 


legislate for the education of their own chiidren, 


Hormal Schools should be required to-train teachers for. 


the work of toaching only, that the state may have the bb st re-— 


sults from the services of those whom it helps to educate. 


Let the Normal Schools confine thanselves to training fox 
teaching, and let the state offer proper remuneration for such — 


teachers, and thousands now teaching, would avail themselves of ~ 


A general plan of education could be adopted in the - 
United states allowing each state to make such slight variations 
in the plan as might be necessary to meet the peculiar conditions 


of the locality; and that such a plan would provide more nearly: 


‘for equal opportunities, in the education of aii the people, 


One of the chier requirements in this pian siould be 


that @aci. State .i:ouiu support a sufficient number of Normal or 


beat dl a i ga eh eee a ee : TE: as ial al as alt 
92. 

c 
iYaining sciodls fo turnish skillfully trained teachers for the 
wark, County Superintendents, whether appointed or elected, shouk 
be directly responsible to the State Superintendent for a faith- 
vul discharse or their duties, wi.ich duties should be assigned by 
the State Suserintenient., Schools of a higher grade should be 
provided in th. rural districts, conveniontly located tor those - 

2 i. : 


thet cesire a hisher education than the canmmon school affords, 
Each state should provide support for teachers who. are in any way. 


incapacitated for acceptable service after a certain number of 


years of teaching, The Gerwan system, which is the best in these. 


respects, could be operated, with slight changes, to suit the === 


conditions of different localities, both in England and America _ 


with great advantage to the people. 
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be seen that waste is an element % 
into the school systems oO 
Germany the systems are so noarly npd ¢ 

Se 


room for waste, 


“the work is such that pupite may 


“school to the nex 


vision iy ‘her public mote sy stom 


arts, France has 


Ci i Beat Ue Be ON: 


oe oD am we con OE 


In the compavison just made of the 


that enters 


of England ana America, <i 


comphete as to allow Lit 


In the srench and the gefnan systems th 
maxe the transition from ia 


t higher without loss of time, In makin 


ror training in the manual 


avoided the waste that results a. invoreers : 


training eaione. 
. - 2 4 


A scheme o? education Should embrace training taney 


pare gor ali the activities or iize which are essential $0 a ne- 
tion's prosserity anu welfare. vee 
ed teachers Tory 


whe care exercised in providing train 


she schools in france and qermany results in a' great saving of-: 


Waa 


time to pupils. 
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In England and the United States a serious waste of 
time follows from the application of crude methods of many un- 
skilled teachez's, ; 

The absence of a weli articulated system weer these 
countries leads to a great waste of time to the pupils in making» 


the transition irom the elementary schools to the higher schools,- 


—fhis waste, however, is much greater in England than in the Unite 


‘rom the fact that only the clementary schools are under 
the cxre of the State in England and that different private organ- 


izations control all others, there is no properly established 


relation netween the schools, Under these circumstances pupils 


assing irom lower. private scholis to hi sher ones are compelled — 


Ll ad : 


ct 
ra 


waste much tine, 
{Tie chicf causes that lead to a waste of time in the 
schools ov the United States are untrained teachers and the abs 


sence of a proper reiation between the courses of study pursued 


in the public schools, and those pursued in our collezes and uni- 


versitics, 
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